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BREAK IN ON FEATURE ARTICLES 





You would like to write. You are inexper- 
ienced and not at all certain whether you can 
make a go of it. Perhaps you are a housewife 
who needs extra money to finance such things 
as better education and summer camp for the 
children. Or perhaps your children are grown 
up and you have a few precious hours of let 
sure time you don't know what to do with. It 
may be you are a businessman or woman, whos 
always had a hankering to write ever sincea 
story or essay you wrote in high school won 
that prize for special excellence. 


Whatever the individual conditions, writ- 
ing is a hobby with you that you would like 
to develop, or turn into a useful vocation, 
sgainst the time when you retire and need a 
small activity as an outlet for your energy, 
or a means of eking out your reduced weekly 
stipend. You don't know a great deal regard 
ing the commercial side of writing. You do 
know that most trades or professions require 
a certain amount of training. On the other 
hand you do not have much money to lay out, 
nor are you very clear in your own mind how 
or where you would spend this money, if you 
decided to invest in yourself as a potenti- 
al writer. 


What you would like to do, and have prob- 
ably dreamed of doing as a result of reading 
some of the fancy figures about the amounts 
of money made by well known authors, wouldbe 
to earn a few prizes or sell some articles, 
or stories, and thus make your writing "pay" 
for itself. You say to yourself that if you 
could earn even a few dollars, you would be 
quite willing to turn some of this money back 
in order to learn how to really write. This 
way you could make your writing serious bus- 
iness, as you have always dreamed of doing. 
From there you could go on and the sky would 
actually be the limit. No one knows how far 
you might go, if your streak of talent is— 
worth anything. Again, you are not certain, 
and wonder whether the gamble is worth try- 
ing. 


Well, the answer is that only pe can ac- 
ave 


tually tell—by trying. But you sever- 
al avenues of approach open to you. You can 
really gamble, by dashing off a few stories 
which you send off post haste to the SATUR- 
DAY EVENING POST, COLLIER'S, COSMOPOLYTAN or 
TADIZ5" HOME JOURNAL. And when these fledg- 
ling pleces come back, as they almost sure- 
ly will by the law of averages, you can throw 
up the sponge and say with a disarming smile 
"Well, I guess I just did not have what this 
game takes.” Or you can proceed more cauti- 
ously, but still gamble. You can admit that 
it is not likely you will be able to hit the 
slicks all at one crack. And so you waste a 
dozen years gritting your teeth and writing 
Confessions, which you hate, or shooting at 
the pulps and second rate general markets A 
small sale now an then, whets your appetite 
for more punishment. Perhaps seeking in des- 
peration an answer to the never failing tor 








rent of impersonal or anonymous rejections, 
you fall a victim to or make the rounds of a 
variety of schools, critics and agents, who 
either quickly display their own incompetent 
inability to help you, or following a brief 
eagerness to serve you, display a remarkable 
facility with the silent brush-off. 


There is, however, a third and often more 
effective approach. It is via the feature ar 
ticle. It can be argued that many of us who 
wish to write, are by nature either fiction, 
or fact writers. To a certain extent I have 
come to believe this in a measure true. But 
after years of working with words and writ- 
ers, I have also come to realize that writ- 
ing occupies one corner of the entertainment 
world, Show Business. and whatever role you 
elect to play, the fundamental principlesof 
telling a story, and of catching end holding 
the attention of a reader are very much the 
same. 


And the vitally important factor in free- 
lance feature article writing is that in ad- 
dition to being a liberal education, giving 
you a background of information that is in- 
valuable to the story-teller, it teaches you 
not only how to handle facts, but also words 
in the most efficient and agreeable manner. A 
good feature writer today must often use the 
technique of the fiction writer, but wheth- 
er he actually does or not, he has learneda 
good deal about the art of dramatizing, and 
making his facts interesting and important to 
readers. 


In the newspaper and magazine fields, the 
range and diversity of feature writing is e- 
normous. There is a place for literally ev- 
ery writer, who can put words together, and 
who has the imagination to have something in 
teresting to say. Whether your bent lies in 
the direction of the humble filler, editor- 
ial or columm writing, or the vastly larger 
field of the straight feature article youcan 
fit in, if you have the energy and the will 
to scratch, to make a niche for yourself. A 
niche that can be as big or as little as you 
care to make it. I recall my father comment- 
ing after my first sale, while I was yet an 
undergraduate, "You've got a sideline there 
that can bes lifelong source of pocket-money." 
I had no intention of allowing it to be on- 
ly that. But I have often recalled that re- 
mark as 1 have paused from some lerger job, 
to dash off the by-product feature article, 
which occurred to m,and which was so easy to 
write. 


The great advantage of newspaper-writing, 
I have found as a teacher of writing,is that 
it gives the inexperienced writer the feel- 
ing of what it means to appear in type. You 
have a totally different slanton your writing 
when you have actually been published. Just, 
the same as does the public speaker when he 
at last faces his first audience instead of 
his mirror. Then for the first time you get 
the feel of words. You are really using them 
making them count. So your style firms up. 
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CHANGE OF ADDRESS—we cannot be responsible 
for changes not received in this office ONE 
MONTH in advance of taking effect. Whenever 
possible, please give exact date of change. 
PROMPT RENEWALS save our time, permit us to 
publish a better magazine, and bring you an 
increased value for your money. 








URGE YOUR FRIENDS TO SUBSCRIBE. As a matter 
of policy we accept no advertising. This al- 
lows us to report the entire field of writ- 
ing and selling impartially for your best in- 
terests. Therefore, we need support from as 
many writers and friends as possible in or- 
der to give you a better, more dynamic mag- 
azine. REWRITE is your magazine. Use it. 








Guest Editorial 





"WHAT ARE WE GOING TO DC ABOUT IT?" 





To my way of thinking, there are three ov- 
er-riding facts of life in international af- 
fairs today. First, the rulers of Soviet Rus 
sia are striving for world domination by any 
and every means at their disposal. Second, 
most of the people of the world are hungry, 
literally and figuratively hungry. These two 
facts are directly related. For the men in 
the Kremlin are shrewdly exploiting the hun- 
gers of the peoples of the world to further 
their own drive for world mastery. 


Of these two facts, I would rate the fact 
of world-wide hunger as more significant in 
the long run than the threat of Soviet com- 
munism. For even if communism should disap- 
pear from the earth, even if the Soviet rul- 
ers should decide to use their power in the 
esuse of pesceful cooperation, hunger, dis- 
ease ana poverty sand ignorance would contin- 
ue to plague most of the human family, & to 
invite other forms of violence and oppress- 
ion. We csnnot hope to be rid of human dic- 
tators snc tyrents, until we wipe out the in- 
personal tyranny of hunger, misery anc des- 
puir on which human tyrannies thrive. 


The hope of the worla for peace anda bet- 
ter life for all lies in the third great fact 
of life today; for the first time in histo- 
ry we have the power to stamp out hunger, as 
well ss widespread disease and illiteracy.In 
my opinion, this third fact can be the great- 


est single antidote to the other two. if the 
free peoples of the world use the power they 
now possess to create a better life for all 
—ancd use it cooperatively—they can rid them 
selves of conditions on which communism can 
and does thrive... 


It will be seen that we americans are our 
selves, partly responsible for the fact that 
more then a billion peonle are now demanding 
whet we have demanded end have proclaimed to 
to be the most desirable human values. For 
175 years we have been talking about men be 
ing created equal, about the right to life, 
liberty anc the pursuit of happiness, about 
government of the people, by the people and 
for the people. 


This is inflemmatory talk. The only wond- 
er is that it did not ignite fires of discon 
tent and anger sooner among great masses of 
people afflicted with hunger, disease, and 
poverty. 


well, the fires are burning now. And we 
helped to feed them with our ideas, anc our 
own example of self-government, economic pro- 
gross and social justice. What are we going 
to do about it? 


Dr. Henry G. 3ennett 





Note: this is a talk Dr. Bennett gave be- 
fore a group of educators in Texas, shortly 
before he was killed in an airplane accident 
in Iran. Pres. Truman spoke the perfect epi- 
taph for this former president of Cklehoma's 
A. & is University when he said: "Dr Bennett 
understood how people can work miracles when 
they share knowledge to help each other." It 
was to share his knowledge and activate his 
belief thet the Point 4 program need not be 
an "Operation Ssnta Claus", but rather could 
be and is under effective administration, a 
program of tangible value in providing "new 
ideas anc new resources for america in addi- 
tion to building friendship for america all 
over the wide world", that he went to Iran.. 
He dia something about "it". 





For writers, he expressed in the talk thet 
we have printed above, the backdrop against 
which all of us, if we are reslists must in- 
evitably write for the next 25 years. It is 
well to study them carefully anc be prepar- 
ed. We can do much to create a happy world. 


"EISENHOWER FOR PRESIDENT" 





Now that the General's hat is in the ring 
it would be well to consider our situation. 
And do it with care. Probably the method of 
that entry satisfied few people, least ofall 
the General himself. Second, his philosophy 
is known to few persons, certainly not—the 
voters. He is a military man. His backers— 
aside from the politically ambitious men in 
politics, are not known. Will he be able to 
work well with the rest of the men makingup 
our government? He is a hero, a good admin- 
istrator (Dewey was those, but not a states 
man). Is Eisenhower the big man we need? 
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FUNDAMENTALS OF GOOD POETRY 


By Elva Ray Harris 
THE POET'S WORKSHOP 








This month the Workshop discusses the po- 
em by Gertrude L. Durand, entitled: 





THE AGE OF NOISE 





Day and night shrill] telephones ring, 
Radios blare and shout and sing, 
airplanes drone across the sky, 
Trucks and cars roar madly by; 

Day and night on the weiting hours 
Great clocks boom from city towers, 
Factory whistles wail and tear 
Ruthlessly through the helpless air, 
Insurgent armies meet and clash, 
Bullets zing and atoms crash... 


Sometimes I long with nostalgic pain 

For the good old days to come back again, 
The bvlessed, peaceful days when noise 
Was mostly made by healthy boys. 


To start the discussion off, let us begin 
by hesring from Mary Grant Charles, who nev- 
er fails to send in her helpful comments on 
the Workshop poem up for analysis. She says 
"I can find little fault with this poem. It 
is good light verse with the necessary snap- 
py ending. The only change I would suggest, 
I think, is in the first line. I would drop 
"shrill", as it is not necessary for the beat, 
and telephone bells are shrill anyway." 





Mrs. Tore 3. Holmstrom is a new contribut 
or—to the Poetry k#orkshop this month (a ms. 
by her figured in the Fiction Workshop some 
time ago). So we welcome her comment: "The 
thought of the poem struck a responsive and 
sympathetic chord in me. I, personally, have 
@ weskness for poems with a rhyme, sol lik- 
ead the first stanza better. Note; ‘again'is 
not too good a rhyme word to pair with ' pain’. 
If you reed it aloud you will notice an en- 
tirely different rhythm or beat to the last 
four lines, that suffer in comparison then, 
with the first 10 lines. Line 12 is unusual- 
ly long. I don't care for the words 'nostal- 
gic pain’. All the poems seem to have pain, 
of some kind! A suggestion: if you'd revise 
the last 4 lines so as to have the same tem- 
po as the rest of the poem, it would be per 
fect. For example, ‘children shout' instead 
of the passive 'noise was mostly made’. It 
would be a lot of work to revise, and still 
keep the rhyme, but I think it would surely 
be worth the effort. I do like this poem the 
best of any that have appesred in REWRITE so 
far." 





Next we hear from Clarence ©. Adams;"To me 
this poem does not register. There Is a lot 
too much cataloguing in the first stanza to 
make it interesting. There is a redundance of 
‘ands’, adjectives and trite word combina— 
tions in the first stanza that make it heavy 
and tiresome. A use of metaphors or similes 





could have put life into this poem and made 
one feel the distress the author feels, be- 
cause of the noise. No doubt the author was 
born and raised in the country or ina small 
town and now lives in the city. The second 
stanza suggests that. However, this stanza, 
also suggessts that the author doesn't feel 
she can take things as they are, and longs, 
nostalgically, for the days of-youth, & the 
time when noise did not bother her. It isnt 
a progressive thought. Rather, it is retro- 
eression. 


"The meter in the first stanza is basical- 
ly trochsic, while the second stanza is iam 
bic. This is rether an odd combination. It 
seems to me that the poem would have bee bet 
ter written if the meter had all been troche 
ic or all iambic. The rhyming is good. She 
has used closed couplets well. 


"with a more careful selection of wordcar 
binations the author could have said all she 
had to say in at least eight lines.” 


Julia Polinski says: "I like this poem. The 
number of syllables in the lines vary, but 
that makes for more effective reading. 


"The last four lines were especislly apveat 
ing. When in the midst of it, the noise of— 
healthy boys seems to be the farthest extrene 
from peace. Yet, in retrospect, it can be— 
nostalgic & very blessed." 


and from Bessie H. Hertling: "This is a re- 
alistic poen. e author has chosen her words 
well to convey the idea of noise. The verbs 


ring, shout, drone, etc., are almost deafer 
ing to the inner ear. also the beheading of 
the feet in the initiel words of that first 
stenza creates a staccato effect. Therefore, 
eeethe contrast in the second stanza is in- 
deed, a great relief. The reader is realyfor 
the 'good old days', the 'blessed, peaceful 
days'. We can feel kindly toward the dear & 
healthy boys who are alweys making noise! 


"It would make smoother meter to say 'the 
shrill phones ring' in the first line. and 
‘great clocks boom' is a mouthful, butI can 
think of nothing more effective for the sub- 
ject matter of this poem. 'Ruthlessly", and 
"insurgent' are very effective. I would like 
"How often' better than the word ‘sometimes! 
I would also prefer 'only' instead of 'most- 
ly' in the last line. 


"I enjoyed reading this poem, but I am so 
gled it ended like a peaceful river efter the 
thundering roar of a waterfall." 


another contributor new to our Workshon is 

Starr Leonard, who says: "It seems tome like 
a@ very good poem, showing excellent action. 
I might change the line: 

"Radios blare, and shout and sing’ 
to: 

"Radios blere, shout, shriek and sing’, 
as I think substituting another adjective— 
for the second 'and' would strengthen great- 
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ly the line. But again, the author possibly 
might have intended to do this for emphasis 
of one kind or another." 


Stenley M. Kenney comments: "The word ‘drome’ 
in’ the third Tine sounds rather tame compar 
ed with the ‘clash' and wail' and 'tear' inthe 
other lines. 'Whine' or 'scream' would seem 
to be better. With that exception, the first 
or main pert of this poem is good. 


"I find the quatrein rather lame, compar- 
ed with that healthy zooming and clatter of 
the former. I believe this poem should come 
to an end with the same tone with which the 
author began it. The reflection and yearning 
could be more effective with two lines, in- 
stead of four. Such as: 'Ch, for these days 
when most the noise....Was made by healthy, 
happy boys!' 


"The word 'sing' in the second line is weak 
also. Words like 'sting', ‘'fling', ‘bing’, I 
think, would be better. The fifth and sixth 
lines would be perfect but for the use ofthe 
word 'great'. It seems trite. 'Giant' would 
be more descriptive, don't you think? 


"(THE AGE CF NOISE' should begin and end, 
I feel, with a "bang'.” 





So there we have a good slice of readers' 
comment. I should say "poet readers' comment 
Nothing is ever cut-and-dried right or wrong 
about an intangible like writing, is it? And 
although thet fact may be confusing to stud- 
ents of poetry, it is elso comforting. Be- 
cause if you do the best job you can, youwill 
in all probability please someone. 


In spite of the difference of opinion re- 
garding this poem, there is some agreement. 
Two people gave suggestions for improving é& 
strengthening the meter in the first line.. 
Three writers did not like the rhythm change 
between stanzas, while two more thought the 
change of pace to be effective. What do you 
think? Two persons were in substantial agree 
ment as to the fact that some improvement of 
‘great clocks boom' should be made. and two 
thought the poem should be shorter. 


I agree with Mr. Adems that this poem does 
not "come off". I think the presence of trita 
pictureless words may be the reason. Though 
I do think Miss Durand used them deliberate 
ly, and perhaps with a little more luck, it 
might be that they would have been effective. 


The last two lines of the first stanza do 
not belong in this poem. Up to those lines, 
the poem is set in a city and the noises are 
peacetime noises. Those last two lines ap- 
pear to transport us to a battlefield where 
we wouldn't be hearing the telephones & the 
clocks, the radios, the factory whistles. 


"Insurgent" is not the right word to sug- 
gest an army. Army discipline usually guar- 


antees the opposite of "insurgent". While 
one army may appear to the other to be "in- 


surgent", both could not be insurgent. 


Regerding Mr. Adams' thought that this po- 
em does not embody a progressive thought but 
rather one of retrogression, I would like to 
say that while the progressive type of poem 
is pleasanter to read, the retrogressive type 
can pack a wallop and can portray a univers 
al feeling. Many people past forty or fifty 
or even younger, on s tired day, would find 
comfort in reading this poem and knowing it 
represented similar feelings to their own & 
"shared", on a universal basis by others. I 
am thinking of another poem by this author, 
which retrogresses so very well indeed that 
it shocks a reader, even a young reader, in- 
to stopping a moment to think about the com 
ing of old age. 


Here is the poem for discussion in April. 
It was sent in by Stanley M. Kenney. 





SPRING THCUGHTS 





Once again new life is born 
Beneath the fury of winter storms; 
Once again life buried deep 
Stirs restlessly from winter sleep. 


Keen pointed darts will penetrate 
Through walls now held in cold estate; 
Soon again the breath of spring 

Will weave the cloth to robe a king! 


Deadline for comments: March 10th. (‘We're 
giving you as much time as possible because 
REWRITE is likely to be late and February is 
a@ short month. So, comment anyway and thus, 
help the author; and (2) get your comment in 
as soon as you can. But take time to make a 
thorough one. It will help you as much asthe 
author. and send in your poems. Remember, a 
dollar is paid for each one used. 








CLOSING DATES ON PROSE WORKSHOPS 


No. 9. Dramatic Scenario. an emotionaliz- 
ed “teaser” fora story you intend to write. 
Make an editor bite. Not over 100 words. $1 
will be paid for the one used. Closes; apr. 
10th, 1952. 


No. 10. A Feature Filler. In not over 500 
words (it should be less), something an ed- 
itor will wish to use to fill space. any i- 
dea or novelty. But make it memorable. $1 is 
paid for each used. We hope most will sell. 
Closes: May 10th, 1952. 


Question Box. Send in your questions, puz- 
zlements, problems. They will be discussed, 
in detail, in the July issue. Deadline: June 
10th, 1952. Help us to help you. 


Market Tip: BYPATHS, PATHFINDER, 1323 "KM" 
St., NeWe, Fa chington 5, D. Ce, will send a 
mimeo list of deadlines for Quips and Poems 
for the entire year 1952. This is a topical 
news magazine. You need this information to 
help you hit the bulls-eye. This is a high- 
pay market that lots of writers shoot at. 
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THIS IS DRAMATIC CONFLICT 





The textbooks always urge you to use Con- 
flict, Dramatic Conflict in all of the sto- 
ries you write. It helps if you get the es- 
sence of it into your articles, poems, esch 
and every piece of any kinc of writing that 
you do. But in my experience very few writ- 
ers understend clearly or have visualized a 
dramstic conflict that runs throughout whet 
they write like a spine. They have a vague, 
unsure recollection that conflict is a dis- 
egreement. But they don't appreciste that a 
dramatic conflict is more than just a fight 
between two prize-righters. 


That is why we have elways insisted thata 
Gecision is involved. a true dramatic "con- 
flict" represents a problem, san issue. It's 
a fork in the road where a person or # body 
of people must make a choice. They face the 
most important change they can et the monent 
imagine. It's like a fellow about to make a 
proposal to e girl, or a girl atcuttoascept, 
or reject a proposal. In each case there is 
likely to be a tremendous change in the way 
of life. Even if the change does not occur, 
life will not be the same. That is decision 
thet is meaningful, vitel. 


a conflict can only be great if the force 
on each side is great. If the stakes are im- 
portant. A riot msy cause a lot of damage & 
destruction, but it is not as dramatic as a 
struggle, let us say, between a small, proud 
free nation fighting for its life against a 
powerful, bullying dictator. and just as the 
quality and meaningfulness of the forces on 
each side help to shape significance, so too, 
does the duration of the struggle. a short, 
sharp conflict that is solved by 4 trick or 
surprise twist is not as enjoyable for your 
reader as s long, prolonged conflict, which 
tightens the scrers inch by inch in a mann- 
er that seems inevitable anc inescapable in 
its logic. 


But it is the factor of placing two able, 
vowerful forces in opposition and maintain- 
ing them throughout a story that seems to be 
the most aifficult lesson for many inexper- 
iencea writers to lesrn. So many writers, it 
seems, cannot divorce themselves from look- 
ing et their story from only one direction. 
Which of course is that of their hero. They 
fail to be objective and think in terms of 4 
cheracter or opposing force that seeks, and 
struggles hard, to vrevent the hero from a- 
chieving his goal. 


To use an analogy, from long years of be- 
ing stagemanager for countless cramatic sto- 
ries, it has become automatic for me, when- 
ever I see a character moving in one direc- 
tion, to devise a "hand-brake” that we pull 
to slow him up, to retard him and make dif- 
ficult his progress. This is not because it 
gives me pleasure to see him fail, but just 
because I know what will make an audience of 
ordinery people sit up and be interested. I 
ask myself: "What is the opposing force?" 


Another device I have learned always, and 
eternally to keep in mina is the idea of two 
extremes. Just as there is night and day or 
hot and cold, fast and slow, fat anc thin,s 
similar set of opposite poles can enc ought 
to exist in every story. Whether it be mel- 
odrama or intellectual high crama, there is 
the never-ending struggle betueen "good" on 
the ome hena and “evil” on the other. whet 
the MC aesires and the reader believes is a 
good ena satisfactory thing for him to gain 
is symbolical "Good". The opposite thing or 
force is "Evil". Between the two lies inev- 
itebly the no-man's land of conflict. 


Now let us look at enother analogy that I 
thought up recently, in order to help some- 
one to see this eternel problem more clear- 
ly. You remember that the Devil took Christ 
up to a high place and offered him all that 
his heart desired, if he (Christ) would fall 
aown and recognize the Devil's sovereignty. 
You see, even God uncerstands the universal 
element of dramatic conflict. Well, let us, 
as an allegory, imagine that ea man is walx- 
ing across americsa from West to East. He is 
@ strong, likeble character anc he is sccom- 
panied by a friend, whom we, the readers on 
the side-line recognize as the personifica- 
tion of good. Mid-way across the continent, 
perhaps somewhere in Kansas, they see s man 
approsching them. we recognize this man im- 
mediately as the personification of evil He 
smiles gooa humoredly, slows down, attempts 
to pass the time of day with the two others 
trevelling in the opposite direction. 


Presently, he suggests that the hero turn 
around and travel West. The MC demurs, he's 
got objectives in the Bast, he likes the con- 
pany he alresdy has. The Devil offers larg- 
er and more slluring inducements. He csjoles 
end wheedles. He perhaps even threatens and 
attecks the MC's companion, seeking to dis- 
credit him. The Devil's campaign expancs and 
develops both in breadth and intensity. You 
can picture the dramatic scene ana write it 
in your own terms. You cen build up the is- 
sue, making it more important and the ulti- 
mate decision on the pert of the iC at once 
more difficult and imperstive. 


The point though, is that this is the way 
your story should always look to the resder 
as he pursues his way down the printed page 
toward the final line. Two strong forces-in 
a desperate struggle. sch wishes to get on 
in the direction he is going. Neither intenis 
to give ground. Both hope to win. They are 
poles apsrt, complete opposites. and in be- 
tween them are all the possible gradations, 
that normally seperate white from black. In 
selecting aramatic scenes, you seek to give 
the illusion of this uncerlying struggle be 
tween two opposing forces. 


To do this effectively, you try to select, 
eliminate, intensify so as to identify both 
forces, to define clearly and forcefully the 
issue, and to make memorable the battle. It 
is your story. It is what you sell. 
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HOW'S YOUR BATTING AVERAGE? 





Here are the acceptances reported tous in 
the past month: 


Florence M. Davis 
ng ory: ERN ROMANCES (Confession) 


Linnea Staples: 
Articles: YOUR DOG (May issue). 


Poem: SHORELINER. 


Lydia Lion Roberts 
Features & Fillers: C.S.MONITOR, Boston 


GLOBE (Sunday), D.C.COOK PUB. CO. 


Helen Langworth 
Short Seest = SO. FARM & HOME. 


Feature: CHRISTIAN PARENT, Lansing, Mich 
STATE JOURNAL. 


Wallace aA. El 
Stoey YON CRUSADER. 


Marjorie S. Scheuer 
oem: N.Y. ° 














Lillian Stickne 
Articles; = POST, COLLECTOR-HOBBY- 


IST. 
Poem: N.E.HOMESTEAD. 





Frances Durland 
Short Story: FORWARD. 
Serial: GIRLS TODAY. 


Lillian Everts 
Poems: U. of K.C.REVIEW, EDUCATIONAL FOR 
UM, SAT. HEVTEW. 








Carrie Esther Hammil 
oems;: SCUIMNITa SONG. 





NOTE: send in your ners. Tell us what you 
know about markets. It helps us to help you 
and your note or someone else's may be that 
much-needed "cross-check" that enables your 
ms. to stick, or saves you time and money by 
erossing off a closed market, or one its no 
sense to waste time on. The best and most ac- 
curate market news is worth many dollars to 
you. You can help us to supply it. Be wise. 


SHASTA PUBLISHERS, 5,925 So. Blackstoneave, 
Chicago 37, Iil., with the help of the Pock- 
et Books, is now offering $4,000 for a Sci=— 
ence Fiction novel. Must be original and un 
published. Closes: aug. 1, 1952. 





The Seabury Press, Greenwich, Conn., (Epis 
copal Church publication house) is now open 
for business...And the Methodist Pub. House 
at Nashville, Tenn., which publishes books, 
as well as magazines for children, has conm- 
pleted a $2 million dollar expansion of its 
printing plant. Has doubled its "hard-bound” 
books capacity (now 100,U00 weekly!)...£1ll- 
in Kaufmann is now editor of the People's Boac 
Tlub and Seers' Readers’ Club. John Scottie: 
bon has become editor of Dell's paper reprint 
wetttions. NYC public schovr~textboox«s to be 
"reviewed" for "subversive" material. Good? 











BEHIND THE NEWS FRONT 





The Lauterbach Award, Room 507, 2W. 45thst, 
Nyt 36, 1s being Organized in memory of Rich 
ard E. Lauterbach. It will be given annual- 
ly to some writer whose writings have stood 
out during the previous year in the field of 
civil liberties. It is expected to be about 
91,000 or more. Interested persons are ask- 
ed to pledge a fixed sum annually or a lump 
sum which can be used for the next 10 years 
Donors may nominate persons they consider a 
likely candidate. (Before February l, annu- 
ally.) During February a committee of "four 
members of the Authors' Guild Council & one 
member of the Board o rectors of Lauter- 
bach award, Inc. will nominate at least two 
and probably Tour more candidates. Then, the 
membership of the Authors' Guild will elect 
the recipient bya posta allot. 














Harold S. Lapham, v.p. retired of the Mac- 
millan Co. is now on a world tour. In the 
autumn of 1952 he plans to become president 
of the Universalist Church Publishing House 
(Boston, Mass.) and a roving rield Sit tor, a 


talent scout, for Macmillan Co. 





The PUBLISHERS' WEEKLY relates that work- 
ing for e c an Co. in the non-editor 
ial departments, he wanted to get into this 
latter section so badly he finally publish- 
ed his own magazine. Editor Edward C. Marsh 
heard about it and promptly allowed him for 
trial purposes to move over. He stayed, and 
eventually headed the department. Watch the 
vanity press boys make hay out of that one! 
The joker in it though, is that Mr. Laphams 
literary magazine was privately published. a 
major difference. 





The $100,000 received by the So. Methodist 
University Press from the SMU football pror- 
its is going to materiallyincrease the number 
of trade books issued by the Press. 





The CHRISTIAN CENTURY has issued a vigor- 
ous denunciatory analysis of the proposed UMT 
(Universal Military Training system). This 
is nothing less than peacetime conscription 
and compulsory labor for the State. It will 
take our young men and women from the busi- 
ness of fitting themselves for useful lives 
in their most formative years. It is giving 
up our bodies as well as our material prop- 
erty to the communized State. Men working to 
gether freely for common good is one thing. 
Men being forced to contribute their lives, 
unwillingly, is another. We have the draft, 
for times of national defense. UMT will put 
us one step nearer to the intolerable Sovi- 
et slave labor form of dictatorship. Would 
you wish to mortgege your son's or daughter's 
future st a bank controlled by such politi- 
cians as have been making front page banner 
headlines lately? The very minimum of ordi- 
nary good sense suggests this bill should be 
given "leave to withdraw" at least until af- 
ter the next national election so soon to be 
pat ener "Sot Peselvs #8SE Een ROPE on Chats 
as well es the squandering of their wealth. 








Sa see 





REWRITE 


REPORT ON "WHY I WANT TO WRITE” 





Here fs the second Workshop ms. on es I 
Want to Write". This one also receives tha 
token payment we give to all authors when a 
ms. is used in REWRITE. I hope that many of 
the workshop readers will comment on it and 
also Mrs. Polinski's, which we printed last 
month. (I am sorry her by-line was inadver- 
tently left off.) 


This one is from Mrs. Marjorie McClellan 
Plint, She livesup in the Vermont hilis. 





WHY I WANT TO WRITE 
BECAUSE— 





I'm miserable if I don't. When the writ- 
ing goes well, everything falls into line. 


I work best alone and am at my best on 
paper. 


Few professions are such ideal "home— 
work". I can combine housework anc other ac- 
tivities with writing while I learn. very- 
thing is grist for my mill and serves a two- 
fold purpose. 


I can live where I choose; my markets, 
conveniently, are as near as the mail-box,é 
not dependent on Sig City contacts, capital 
or pull. 


It promises me at least a small income 


I love to tinker with words, the clev- 
er phrase, the apt description. I love to see 
people come to life beneath my fingers, and 
ao worthwhile things in an enviroment of my 
choosing. Even names fascinate me, go downin 
my notebook under classified headings. 


Writing opens the door to a world of in- 
teresting people, glamorous places, both real 
and imeginary. 


I believe with my writing I can beofa 
greater service to the world than in any oth- 
er way; that I should use my talent for the 
good of others. Surely that is what werehere 
for! 


Note: I shell not comment on this ms. now 
except to say: in one or two places i had to 
fit Mrs. Flint's words into our specialized 
and rigid type form. Cen you guess where? I 
also am interested in Mrs. Flint's effective 
use of paragraphing to emphasis her ideas. 


REWRITE IS YOUR MAGAZINE! 





The wisdom of our not scheduling a "prose 
workshop" during the holidays, was shown in 
the smell number of questions submitted be- 
for we went to press. Please do not forget, 
that the reason why REWRITE is so personal- 
ized and practical e magazine, is that we de- 
pend upon your individual problems to shape 
our monthly articles on the technique which 
is essential to write & sell effectively. 


THIS MONTH'S NEW BOOKS 


MAIN FLEET TO SINGAPORE. Capt. Russell Gren 

ell, RN. e Nac an CO. $3.75. This is 
an absorbing book, because it gives american 
readers a perspective on the Far East ques- 
tion and the strategy of world peace. Writ- 
ers can observe the step-by-step development 
of dramatic conflict and action and reaction 
according to the laws of character and Cause 
and Effect. The genersl resder is free toob- 
serve what awful mistakes our leaders made, 
and that Russia was making the same ageress 
ive noises and threats 50 years ago. 





THE RETURN TO MORALITY. Sen. Charles Ww. Tobex 
oubledey &= CO. - This is en interest- 
ing and readable little book. Sen. Tobey is 
sincere in his love of america and his hor- 
ror over what we are doing to americs, some 
through selfishness, others through neglect 
and lack of interest. It is not sentimental 
Suncay School stuff; it is eo pnactical poli 
tician talking sense. He has the facts. 


SOME GOOD aDVICE & SOME MARZETS 





How Not to Make Friends With Editors. We 
received a circular recently from a publici- 
ty-minded member of the entertainment world 
who offers prizes to writers able to get her 
name and picture into magazines. If there's 
one way to antagonize editors, it is to use 
them and their space for ulterior purposes. 
Legitimate news is one thing, but leg art & 
risque stories is another. It's nice to over 
come obstacles, but there is no need to make 
the steeplechase course eny more difficult, 
and knock yourself out, unnecessarily. 





How Not to Make Friends ith Booksellers. 
If you order books from small bookshops, es- 
pecially on special order, and the book ar- 
rives direct from the publisher, for Pete's 
sake don't change your mind and senda it back 
to the publisher without consulting the re- 
tail bookseller, who is charged with it and 
not permitted to return it. Lots of guys do! 





JUNIOR CATHCLIC MESSENGER, Carol Bueker., 
68 west oth ot., Jseyton <, Chio, reported to 
a contributor recently vie rejection slip,a 
change of address, as above. It applies, we 
believe, to the older and younger publicstias 
in the MESSENGER family. all of these mage- 
zines pay well. 








CHILDREN'S aCTIVITIES, Frances W. Marks., 
1018 So. Wabash ave., Chicago 5, Ill., says 
it is still practically out of the market— 
although it had hopec to have reduced heavy 
inventories by this time. 


Adolph Krock, long term Chicago booksell- 
feels so strongly about the problems of the 
book business, referred to on P. 9, that he 
has written a book, "Bookstores Can Be Sav- 
ea". (g2., Booksellers' Catsulog Service, Mi- 
chigan ave., Chicago, Ill.) 13 has advanced 
14 propossls for making the business profit- 
able. We believe No. 4 (raise prices) is a- 
bout as wrong as they come. Lover them! 








REWRITE 


THIS MONTH'S NEWS AT WCS HOUSE 





Lots of things happened at WCSs House this 
past month. Post Office manage ose one 
shipment of 400 copies of January ° REWRITE 
it finally showed up nearly a week Late. So 
I had to do some frantic hunting, and actu- 
al mailing had to be done in two shipments, 
thus delaying receipt by a few subscribers. 
This was the first time in eleven years. 


But our Lunenburg postmaster helped us in 
this emergency plus an old fashioned blizz- 
ard. His son, "Bud!" snowploughed in with an 
order of groceries and took back one sizable 
load of REWRITE in time to catch the efter- 
noon mail. By the time the next. shipment er 
rived our driveway was ploughed and a piled 
up drift of snow had been banked in just the 
right place to make a perfect take-off fora 
long, roller-coaster coast. In fact, break- 
ing out the lower part, Papa almost whanged 
his nose against the Town Shed. It was fast 
end exciting. The neighboring kids and Billy 
liked it. (Understatement. ) 


Then came the Januery “spring”. Billy got a 
third nasty cold, and Midgey, our kitten, al- 
so took sick and had to be put to sleep. Aas 
Billy recovered, Elva got the cold, & wrote 
her pege under difficulties (understatement, 
again). AS a result of all of these compli- 
caticns, I am afraid that REWRITE will once 
once more be a few days late in reaching you 
But mail deliveries seem to be slower, too. 


UNDERSTAND YOUR PRODUCT 





THCUGHT & ACTION (See P. 10 & 11), says it 
is now "favoring mss. of 500 words or less; 
poetry of 8 lines or less (space limitations 
demanc this). Also, we intend to appeal spe 





cifically to the psychologist, sociologist, 
and philosopher. We are getting away from a 
broad, general appesl because we appreciate 
that we cannot possibly compete with the many 
bigger and better general appesl magazines,” 


We feel that is good sense and a thought, 
that many writers might well take to heart. 
You have to deliver a product that some one 
reader or group of readers desires suffici- 
ently to pay out money to own. But you will 
prosper much better financially and artisti- 
cally if you do not try to compete ina con- 
mon and over-crowded rut, but rather seek to 
establish your own individual uniqueness. A 
better mouse-trap, not a stranger, more bo- 
hemian ana more hideous hair-do. 


Many writers feel that they can get ahead 
faster in the world of print by forcing ed- 
itors to "see" them. (Some use publicity in- 
steed of hair-dos. and the most pethetic of 
all substitute vanity pressed books.) Cur- 
iously, though, it is always the words that 
you put down on paper, which interest edit- 
ors. That is a yardstick you just can't es- 
cape. And it is the most relentless one be- 
cause almost everyone can manage to (1) look 
queer; (2) get "hendles" or develop news of 


a kind about themselves that the local pap- 
er will print; (3) and pay for the publica- 
tion of what Elva calls their "indescretions! 
But try es herd as they will, some "writers" 
just can't find the wherewithal within them- 
selves to get good, strong, publishable "i- 
deas” or words down on paper. Have not you 
seen many e writer who has spent his or her 
whole life "belonging" to writers' clubs or 
joining committees yet never writing a word? 


Jessyca Russell, publisher of the WRITERS 
NEYSLRTTER Hox 251, Madison Squere Sta NYC 


I0, called our attention to an obvious mis- 
statement that crept into the January issue 
The editor of another writers' magazine re- 
ferred to REWRITE as the only one that car- 
ries no advs. and for the moment we believ- 
ed it despite the fact that we read WNL ev- 
ery month 12 times a year. Just shows wnat a 
need there is for every implication of each 
and every word you write to be re-examined. 


Lirs. Bess Messinger, Tacoma writer, moved 
down to 7d08 456th = N. E., Seattle, wWash., 
recently. I hope the neighbors down therein 
Seettle will call on her. (And not the way, 
please, that tradition used to say they did 
in Cambridge, Mess. My mother was told by a 
witty and observing "faculty wife", when she 
first moved into Cambridge: "Now, my dear,do 
not expect anyone to call on you. No one does 
until you've lived here seven years. and by 
then you don't care if they do not." 





TRUE CONFESSICNS, Poetry Editor, 67W.44th 
St., , States on her rejection slip,'"Un- 
fortunately, our market is limited, since we 
only publish 4 poems in each issue." 


Many poets are not aware that the Confes- 
sion and Love story fields are good markets 
for certain types of verse. and they're ex- 
cellently paying markets, too. 


U.S.A., The Magazine of Am. Affairs, 444 
Medison Ave., NYC, is a new pocket magazine 
scheduled for publicetion soon. Ed Meher, a 
former LIBERTY editor, is the editor, & the 
publisher is the National Association of Men- 
ufacturers. The signs are, therefore, it'il 

slic nh appearance and writing, and con- 
servative and serious in its slant. But you 
will need to watch it ana analyze it—caere- 
fully. 





MEN, Empire State Blag., NYC 1, is anoth- 
er “Tagezine, issued by the publishers whose 
STAG and MALE have sought to compete against 
the older ESQUIRE, and other men's magazines 


Trouble with this field is it's more sharp- 
ly departmentalized and divided than the wo- 
men's field. There is no common denominator 
such as the love story and the home é besuty 
types of articles. The men's circulation is 
much smaller than the women's. And it's di- 
vided between the men of affairs, sophisti- 
cates and rugged adventure lovers, You need 
to know much more carefully exactly what you 
are shooting at. Pay is more moderate, too. 





REWRITE 


SOME CONTESTS, & A NEW MARKET 


Editor, YALE SERIES FOR YOUNGER PORTS, Yale 
University Press, New Haven, Conn. This. an- 
nual competition for poets under 40 is open 
between Feb. 1 and March 1, 1952. Books are 
published on a royalty basis. 
SCHOLASTIC Magazines, Kenneth M. Gould, 7 E. 
c °* ,» offers prizes in 23 class- 
ifications for junior &@ senior high schools 
In N.E. rules booklets available from coop- 
erating newspeper (Boston POST) Closes; Feb- 
ruery 15, 1952. (This Is an annual contest.) 











PCETRY AWARDS, The Editor, Box 588, Occiden- 
tal College, Los angeles 41, Cal. There are 
3 classifications: Closes; (annually). 
Collegiate Poetry: ¢ » oO & $25 for best 
undergraduate poems published or selected by 
competition in 1951. Closes: Jan. 15. 
Magazine Poetry: 3300, ge00 & $100 for best 
poems under 00 lines published in magazines 
or an antholozy. Editors are supposed to se 
lect the 5 best in their magazines. Editors 
of Poetry awards may enter others. The best 
25 are repu shed in POETRY AWaRDS annual- 
ly. Closes: Jan. 15. 

Boox- Length Footry: $1,250 for the best ms. 
not previously submitted elsewhere. Thirty 
poems or less and 60 or 70 pages (top length) 
of which one-half may have been published in 
magazines (not in book form). P.A. may con- 
sider other books than those submitted (they 
must be submitted anonymously). Closes July 
1, 1952, and annually. (Former competition, 
for one full-length poem has been eliminat- 
ed.) Periodic check for change of rules, by 
requesting the latest announcement is wise. 





AMERICAN POETRY LEAGUE, Marie L. & Clarence 

e Adams, e ave., Gary, Ind., of- 
fers $15, 310 & $5 (and also book & magazine 
prizes) to its members for original, unpub- 
lished poems (not over 28 lines). Closes on 
June 30, 1952, Membership is by invitation, 
sent out in January & July. (Bill & Elvaare 
on the membership lists and also contribute 
prize subscriptions to REWRITE. We ere glad 
to recommend competent poets. The dues have 
always been very nominal, and the benefits, 
the pleasure and profit of working coopera- 
tively on s number of worthwhile projects— 
including criticism, are worth more than that 


FANTaSTIC WCRLDS, Edward W. Ludwig, 1942 
Telegraph ave., Stockton, Cal., is s new sci- 
ence-fiction magazine. The editor is a lone 
term member of the "CS Family and has writt 
en a lot of s-f and Pantasy stuff himself a 
5x8" job (offset Like REWRITE), it will use 
fantasy, science=- and wier iction, 900 to 
2,000 words. "We especislly want satire and 
stories that are ususlly taboo or off-trail 
for the lerge circulation mags. Articles to 
feature background material in the field: bi- 
ographies of writers, news of fantasy organ- 
izations, a limited amount on the unknown & 


supernatural. Query first on articles. Pay- 
ment in prizes (go to Flo) as determined by 
reader vote. More in exceptional cases. aAl- 

Continued on P. 10 





THE BOOK BUSINESS IS YOUR BUSINESS 


Trouble With "the Book Business". The New 
York HERaLD TRIDBU quotes a delegate to the 

eo.lept. Of agriculture's conference on mr 
al reading: lg now 40% of the citizens, 
in Kansas, do not have access to libraries. 
Town after town has no book store. People 
are not reading books. They have no books to 
buy. They aren't seeing books in libraries”. 








Something should be done about this! (It's 
one reason why we started the WRITERS' SOCK 


CLUB.) as a book uuthor youre losing money! 


Here's Something That Will Help—a Loti a 
charge of 5Ug is now being made by the Mac- 
millan Company against the bookseller, when 
he dares to ask this publisher to ship pick- 
up orders for a single book direct to a re- 
tail customer. Repeat: 30¢ on every single, 
one-bdook order the retail bookseller doesrt 
graciously allow to be mailed to him, so he 


can remail it and—keep his customer waiting 
up to a month for his book! 








Note: 60% of the book business is said to 
consist today of orders from booksellers of 
1 to 2 copies of a book. Book stores all ot 
er the country are going out of business. A 
plain answer to this charge on the part ofa 
lot of retail booksellers will be not to dis 
play books on which they are thus penalized 
and wherever possible, to urge their custo- 
mers to buy books from publishers who don't 
make it so hard for them to stay in the bus 
iness. Macmillan Co.claims it loses moneyon 
these sua sales and extra service. But in 
a good many instances this kind of "pick-up" 
order can be part of a total retail orderof 
as much as $90 to gl00 in books. The WRIT- 
ERS' BOCK CLUB has had many such orders, in 
which out of 20 titles no two could be pur- 
chased from the same publisher. 





This kind of penalty is going to hurt the 
hardest those writers whose books don't en- 
joy spectacular sales, but do sell consider 
ably over the years. Yhose readers are small 
town readers out in the rural areas that pub 
lishers too often don't understand and don't 
do much about cultivating. If they did, this 
kind of discriminatory book merechendising— 
a sure method for committing suicide—would 
not be necessary. in a word, if my publish- 
er were the Macmillan Co., I would definite 
ly express my ou on this subject, & do 
it in plain, forceful language. I'd do that 
also to all the many other publishers whose 
short discounts, extra charges for insurance 
and special handling, etc. hedge in or tend 
to restrict my book's sales. 


Publishers have to be practical business- 
men. Each title ought in general to earn its 
way, and writers should write rather than be 
too much concerned with telling their edit- 
ors & publishers how to run the business. 4 
great need exists, however, for standardiz- 
ing publishing accounting practices. Writers 
live and grow to the extent that their ideas 

Continued on P. 10 





REWRITE 


Continued from P. 9, Colum l. 

so, interested in seeing artwork, csertoons, 
poetry, although we can't guarantee payment 
for these, et first." It's a quarterly, 2d¢ 
per copy, $l 4 year. The two other editors, 
Sam Sackett and Crdean A. Hagen are writers 
and teachers of writing. We wish ‘em luck. 





PUBLISHING IS SERIOUS BUSINESS! 





THCUGHT & ACTION (See: P. 11). The inten- 
tions of the editors are good, just as we be 
lieved them to be. accepting our criticismof 
the contest entry fee in the spirit in which 
it was intended, the editors have announced 
that a new set of rules will be offered for 
the existing contest in their February num- 
ber. Prize winners will be listed in april, 
and the entry fee will be refunded in every 
case where it has been paid. kntries between 
now and March 15, 1952 (the closing date) do 
not need to send an entry fee. 








More important, cash prizes have been add- 
ed to those already announced. $3 for first 
prize winner, and gl each for second é& third 
prize winners. The editors state they had no 
intention of asking writers to buy anything 
in order to compete. Further, they feel the 
point we have made on P. ll is a gocd one to 
emphasize. (I have allowed that paragraph to 
ride instead of our killing it, because the 
basic principle applies to all’ contests for 
which an entry fee is required. we are hap- 
py that REWRITE's friendly intervention has 
brought more satisfactory conditions, and a 
better opportunity for writers to gain cash 
and experience. I congratulate the editors, 
who have sccepted our suggestions so manful- 
ly.) 


Magazines Not Edited From Thin air. at the 
same time I would like to stress that maga- 
zines, particularly small, experimental mage 
zines (REWRITE included), are not especially 
exempted from the present inflation spiral. 
Carrying few or no advs., these magazines— 
particularly so far as contests are concern 
ed—must find the money to stay in business 
somewhere. 








As the editor of THOUGHT & ACTICN express 
es it, such magazines survive only on "pri- 
vate philsanthropy—this is a pretty way for 
saying that the money most men squander ona 
blonde or in saloons, we prefer to put into 
our magazine. No sneer here, nothing virtu- 
ous in this—just a matter of preference, Or 
as an old, kind-hearted philosophy prof. of 
mine might say, ‘a sounder weighing of val- 
ues'.” In other words, if you want magazines 
like REWRITE and THOUGHT & ACTION, get your 
friencs to support them and read them! 








Aa WEEKLY, Charles Robbins, 63 Ves- 

C s the magazine section, for 

i Hearst Sunday papers. It uses features, 
rather specialized in styling. Newsy, too. 


More Envelops. In self-defense we had 
to Sparse cur price> m small quantities. For 
larger quantities, the same low prices. 


Continued from P. 9, Colum 2. 

fall on rich ground and take root. They can 
not do this, if they are not effectively nue 
tured by the publisher. Our selling books by 
way of the WRITERS' BOOK CLUB has been a re- 
vealing and often disillusioning experience 
when viewed from the angle of the writer. As 
a featured book columnist who was so success 
ful in selling people on the idea of reading 
that publishers swamped me with books which 
they wished me to comment on, and booxsell- 
ers complained because I featured books they 
aid not have in stock when their customers, 
curiously, asked for them, I had always felt 
books were not widely enough distributed. I 
know now that (1) books do not reach all of 
the potential readers they should; (2) there 
are not nearly enough retail booksellers in 
the country and what there are are too con- 
centrated in small areas of reading confin- 
ed mainly to cities and suburban areas. (3) 
The merchandising techniques of bookselling 
are outmoded, wasteful and inefficient. Its 
perfectly true that writers have a full time 
job on their hands just being sure that the 
publishers and booksellers are given a good 
product to sell. Many of the would-be novel- 
istshave no alibi other than their own incom 
petence to blame for their failure to sell, 
or even place their mss. But just the same, 
I know that becsuse of the conditions list- 
ed above, many books are not getting sales, 
sales to which they sre rightfully entitled 
and by the same yardstick the authors arent 
getting their ideas spread around the world 
the way they should. I think this is too bad 
and that writers should have at least a pro- 
fessional knowledge of and interest in this 
highly technical business of getting a book 
into the hands of the right reader, and all 
of the readers who would enjoy its ideas. It 
is an important element in their success. 


THE FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 








FTC has filed an order (prohibiting furth- 
er misrepresentation) against Radio Training 
association of america, Los Angeles, Zal. 








FTC has issued a complaint against Univer 
sal Educational Guild, Inc., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
and a string of a?Tiliates throughout thevU. 
S., charging "deception of the public in the 
sale of ‘world Scope Encyclopaedia'". This 
company's salesmen used a contract with the 
publisher of RADIC BEST & TELEVISION LMag.(it 
is now known as © allege ata 
poll was being conducted. FTC claims: "Sole 
purpose of the poll is to enable the respmé 
ents' salesmen to gain. admission to homes & 
sell the encyclopaedia". 





WE STILL HAVE ENVELCPS 





Although our supplies are dwindling we've 
got plenty of three sizes of envelops, sizes 
which we use ourselves and find very conven 
ient. The 10x13 size, & the one-fold sizes. 


(Flat) $2; zea, $1.00. 83° seen ge. 


h One- 
extra in envelops 


$8 10 0x15 
postateextre, qe'll see 





REWRITE 


& LOT OF NEWS AND COMMENT 


Some Interesting Figures. EDITOR aND PUB- 
LI » newspaper trade magazine reported re 
cently that "religion is becoming 'page one 
copy'", and Benn Hall associates amplified, 
giving statisticson the growth of RELIGIOUS 
NEWS SERVICE. In 1933 it begen by servicing 
a few church papers. Today it serves eround 
700 clients (125 dailies, 350 religious pub 
lications, 150 radio stations & miscellane- 
Ous magazines and weeklies). It has a staff 
of 16 writers in NYC, supplemented by about 
500 correspondents and 300 photographers a- 
round the country. (That's pretty formidable 
competition, but free lancers do sell RNS & 
remember, there must be some turn-over with 
all thet "staff". an alert writer might de- 
velop s place for himself. Could be you. 











PROOF, Box 190, North Hollywood, Ual., has 
merged its three magazines (Proof, which is 
about "graphics", Galley, about Little mag- 
azines, and Preview, about the movies). The 
single magazine is known as PREVIEs; 
ers everything. 


it cov- 


THOUGHT & aCTICN, Roy E. Hessen, Jefferson 
Ave., Amityville, n. Y., a small experiment- 
al magazine still in its first year, offers 
subscriptions and merchandise as prizes for 
the best mss. (any subject, fact or fiction 
and between 90 and 110 words) submitted be- 
fore lierch 15, 1952. Theres an entry fee ‘we 
told the editor we did not like that). It's 
only 20¢, but that means some lose so a few 
may win (the lottery angle). In this case i 
believe the editor's intentions are good. 





The CATHOLIC HOME JOURNAL, Fr. UrbanS ad- 
elman, Pittsburg 1, Pa., lists 6 reasons it 
rejects on the small, but carefully edited, 
and instructional rejection slip it encloses 
with returned mss. (1) No appeal; (2) writ- 
ing unsatisfactory; (3) subject deals "with 
living personalities"; (4) material of same 
type slready on hand; (5) material merely a 
piece of entertainment without "implicitly" 
pointing a moral; (6) ms. exceeds the maga- 
zine's top length of 2,000 words. A limited 
market of 32 pages, this magazine seeks the 
"home" type of material. 





NEA Service, lhiarguerite Lowe, 1200 W. Sra 
St., Cleveland 13, Chio, told a writer that 
it is not in the market for juvenile stories 
at the present time. 


Harvey Comics are staff-written. McClure 
as Teste tola a writer it haa really “con- 
sidered going back into the market for short 
shorts, but -had cecided not to (December). 


Christian sducation Co., Martin P. Simon, 
Highlana, Iil., publisher of CHRISTIAN PaAR- 
ENT and MY CHU, has upped its rate from ¢¢ 
to 








auickie Reprints. We've noticed pieces by 
our friends reprinted or commented upon re- 
cently. In one case a newspaper reprinted a 





short article by a REWRITE reader, creciting 
both the author and the magazine that bought 
the piece originally. In another instance, a 
woman's magazine that is digest in charact- 
er and has had a number of changes of edit- 
ors, merely lifted the cream in a paragraph 
or two. 


Editors stress the publicity value of the 
reprint. If your eyes are sharp, you'll see 
which magazines feed out to the daily papers 
a syndicated sort of teaser that appears to 
be news, but which really lures the papers' 
readers to buy the magazine. The author re- 
ceives no profit from this kind of redupli- 
cation of his ideas. Indeed, on the contrary 
it tends to spoil any further use of the i- 
dea froma different slant. we believe that 
organizations such as the authors’ League of 
America and the National neiters’ Clue must 
eventually help writers to form some kind of 
restrictions against such indiscriminate use 
of an author's bread and butter. at the very 
least it should mean a higher rate. 





The reason why all writers' organizations 
should take this matter seriously is that it 
is dangerous in setting up a precedent. If 
one magazine can syndicate a piece ora por- 
tion of it, under the guise of publicity, a 
neighboring magazine can release radio orTV 
versions for the same reason, until a writ- 
ers secondary rights become valueless. The 
POST, for instance, buys all rights and re- 
turns second rights after 60 days. But dur- 
ing that time it permits newspapers consid- 
erable license under the cliche lead, which 
begins: "The POST will say tomorrow"—. The 
other big magazines do the same. True they 
pay well, but the smaller magazines do not, 
and the newspspers are notorious lifters of 
material. 


The rules clearly need to be tightened. If 
a local story is "picked up" by the aP, INS, 
UP, that is supposed to be an honor, but you 
dont get a thin dime more. and the story has 
been ruined for wider use on a specialized, 
magazine basis. If memory serves, the play- 
wrights, through the Dramatists' Guild, have 
agreements as to how their plays may be re- 
hearsed without royalty or used for public- 
ity purposes. If a benefit performance gets 
worked into the schedule, it is with the ap- 
proval and consent of the author and sever- 
al unions. But at present the rules for ma- 
terial in other fields all work for the pub- 
lishers. 





REWRITE's recent suggestion that the auth- 
ors’ League of america and the National arit- 
ers’ Club ought to work together, an raw 
In the Loyalties ena strength of the thous- 
ands of part-time writers who belong to neiti 
er organization,” drew a quick response from 
David Raffelock, director of NaC. He placed 
the {dea before his members in the Club bul- 
leton and the Club is preparing a report to 
be submitted to the Authors’ League. I sin- 
cerely hope this will resu n action. We 
at REWRITE will, obviously, back it strongy. 
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It is only fair to say that Dave made the 
important commentery that "There are far too 
many writers who are unwilling to cooperate, 
to pay dues, to do their share”. There are 
sone writers, especially among the non-sell- 
ing ones, who work under financially string 
ent circumstances. Nevertheless, Dave has 4 
strong point. It is the rank and file rath- 
er than the leadership that is to blame. Un- 
til writers are strong and cooperate for the 
common good, there will be the same weakness 
thet there is inherent in our democracy. We 
tend to let the other fellow do it. And as 
the professional politicians in both‘polit- 
ical parties have amply proven, the chap who 
accepts the responsibility is not always to 
be trusted. Where indifference persists. 


In the writing field there is no question 
as to the loyalty and the devotion of those 
men and women, who have worked unceasingly, 
to advance anc protect the rights of author 
and writer. It is as Dave says, they simply 
are not strong enough to compell better rec- 
ognition of writers' rights. 


Does Cooperative Err Pay? The Jan- 
uary issue oO s contains the 
most challenging discussion of this pointI'e 
seen in a long time. NWC, like REWRITE rec- 
ognizes that many worthwhile books cannot be 
profitable in today's publishing market. If 
an author is to get published therefore, he 
must either (1) publish his book himself, or 
(2) subsidize a publisher. Legitimate firms 
are the only firms which can do this job on 
an hones asis. Mere printers have not the 
facilities for distribution (i.e., selling). 
The vanity firms do "subsiaized" publishing 
openly, whereas the legitimete houses do oc- 
casional jobs with their hands hidden. The 
only legitimate publishers who face the sit- 
uation honestly, are the university presses 
which admit that many scholarly books simply 
must be finenced either by the author, some 
foundation or the department he works for. 





The fundamental weskness of the firms that 
are trying to cover their "subsidized" pub- 
lishing with an aroma of respectability, is 
summed up by Dave Raffelock: "If these self- 
styled 'cooperative® pu shers consistently 
maintained a respectable level of merit, a 
good deal of the opprobrium or skepticism re 
garding such books would be removed. Such 
standards may come to be accepted, but up to 
now the fact remains that as yet they've not 
been. 


To this REWRITE heartily subscribes. Only 
yesterday we were called by long distance on 


the telephone. (One of these "subsidy" firms 
wished to convince me it was doing an above 
board, practical job for its clients.) This 
publisher talked with me for more than half 
an hour. I told him I have no prejudices, My 
only interest lies in seeing that writers— 
any writers who use any service, get a dol- 
lar's worth of value for every dollar which 
they invest. In the course of the conversa- 
tion this publisher told me how his firm is 


getting recognition from the critics & book 
stores for his clients. He also admitted in 
all frankness he publishes a lot of bad, i. 
e., "“unpublishable” books. His reasons? He 
has a high overhead cost of doing business, 
and if he didn't do the books, someone else 
would. I regretted the high cost of the con- 
versation. The publisher said it would "not 
cost me a dime; my authors will pay for it. 
and it will be a good investment, if I con- 
vince you that we are doing a square job”.. 
He invited me to come to NYC, at his expensa, 
"to pull the place apart, ‘“ f you wish to".I 
refused to be placed under such an obligat- 
ing pressure. He did not consider it an ob- 
ligation. 


My mind is still open. As a reporter, who 
seeks the unvarnished truth, I consider on- 
ly whether (1) any service offered to writ- 
ers appears to be reputable; (2) whether in 
the case of a publisher or critic-agent, or 
agent, it appears able to do the job offer- 
ed; and (3) whether that job, if done, will 
benefit or hurt the writer's life reputation 
as a professional craftsman. (There are may 
instances where authors of distinction have 
been embarrassed by the books they paid for 
when they were still unknown. We would cer- 
tainly be poor counsellors if, knowing this, 
we permitted our friends to be maneouvered 
or to slip unawares, into such a position. 
So, in the final analysis you are the judge 
of the fects as we give them to you. as re- 
porters we only do the research. It is up to 
you to decide whether a publisher such asthe 
one mentioned above can make cooperative or 
subsidized publishing pay for you. 


Doubleday Editor Lioves Up. Isabelle Taylor 
CRIS a8 @ditor since 1353, has been nan- 
ea chier associate Editor of Doubleday & co. 
pew 4! ° 


She will continue in charge o 





Wilfred Funk, Inc., 33 West 46th St., NYC 
19. This is s new address for this book pub- 
lishing firm. 


Contest Editor, The VILLAGER, Bronxville 
Women's Club, Bronxville, N. ¥., offers an- 
nually prizes for stories, articles, poems, 
sketches. This year, in that order, prizes: 
$50, $40, $25 (two), and $10, respectively. 
Only in poetry are there two prizes. But as 
space permits other mss. are used in the mag 
azine throughout the year. No pay for these, 
The Villager has won a high ¢egree of pres- 
tige in a past for its high quality é& un- 
tiring devotion to the interests of promis- 
ing writers. 





"Great Books" Program for the Theater. A 
study guide, "Living Theatre”, has been pre- 
pared by am. National Theatre & Acade 245 
West 52nd St., NYc, at the request of Tio am 
Association of University Women for discus- 
sion of great american & Foreign plays. It's 
available at 50¢ (discount on quantities) to 
the general public. a companion volume that 
brings together the texts of the plays will 
follow in the spring. (Twayne Publishers. ) 
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WE RECOMMEND WRITERS, NOT AGENTS 





Frequently we are asked by writers kindly 
to suggest and recommend some literary agent 
or agents, who can “handle this ms. (or "my 
mss.") profitably for me." Most often, this 
request is prompted by a book ms. (that too 
often has already been submitted to several 
publishers and has been turned down!) Less 
often, it is the old story of a writer, who 
believes an agent can do for a group of the 
author's short stories what the writer cant 
do—sell them. It is true that writers often 
pick the wrong market to shoot at. But nine 
ty-nine times out of a hundred (actually, I 
think the percentage is .999) the question- 
er does not (1) consider whether the writing 
quality of the material ready for presenta- 
tion is first grade; or (2) whether the mer- 
chandise he has to offer might be profitable 
to an agent. 


Because our reputations as editors end as 
writers' counsel are at stake, we never un- 
dertake to recommend agents to writers. On 
the contrary, we recommend a very few writ- 
ers to agents. We know plenty of agents. We 
can distinguish between legitimate and rep- 
utable (and usually non-advertising) agents 
and the generally less reputable "critic-a- 
gents" and "collaborators", who transpose & 
touch up mss. for a fee in addition to that 
usual 10% that legitimate agents charge. A 
number of agents are our friends, and quite 
a few subscribe to REWRITE. But they would, 
probably, be the first to testify that thet 
does not earn them a preference, and furth- 
er that our recommendations of writers have 
been few and far between. 


We feel that it does no particular writer 
any good for us to compliment him falselyby 
giving him the names of agents, when he has 
no possible chance of interesting an agent. 
We might be able too fool him and the agent 
for a little while. But actually we are do- 
ing a disservice to him and to all writers. 
Not to mention that we are putting our firm 
in the position of the lad who criec, "Wolf, 
wolf!" too many times. We can always make a 
mistake out of honest enthusiasm. But if we 
get the reputation of trying to push off an 
unready writer on a busy agent, pretty soon 
our recommendation won't be worth much. 


That is something agents themselves guard 
against all the time (the good ones, that is 
of course). If an editor trusts their judg- 
ment, he is half-sold when they bring him a 
proposition. That's why the critic-agents— 
so-called—are a snare and a delusion. They 
invariably send out too many mss., hoping & 
gainst hope that some of these will "stick". 
As a result, editors don't trust their judg- 
ment in many cases. 


Here are some documented maneouvers which 
tricky critic-agents have been known to play 
on gullible writers. (We know of actual in- 
stances illustrating each of them.) One "a- 
gent” in order to justify a reading fee be- 


fore the ms. was submitted generally to ed- 
itors, would wangle a written refusal by an 
editor, giving reasons for rejection. Then 
this agent had tangible evidence that sucha 
ms. was unsalable, but also that she'd tri- 
ead to unload. (This story was told me by an 
editor who had thus been victimized and was 
pretty sore about it.) 


another trick is to hold a ms. or mss. in 
the files for a year or more and give no ac- 
counting to the author. Whenhe at last asks 
for one, a list of submissions is compiled, 
together with a letter of "real regret” the 
mss. just didn't have the appeal value nec- 
essary to force an editor to accept them a- 
gain, it is the writer's "fault", not the a- 
gent's. and “you see, we tried". It is very 
hard for a writer to prove thet mss. in such 
cases have not been submitted. And very of- 
ten, if they have, it would have been bett- 
er for the author's reputation, if they had 
not! (We have had writers tell us that they 
checked such a list with the editors & were 
told the ms. hac not been submitted.) 


It is very easy for a "collaborator", who 
revises a ms. or has his "staff" do it, un- 
der his direction, to wriggle out of a res- 
ponsibility for inferior work. Few writers 
who turn to such ready-made means of crash- 
ing markets, can tell whether the revise is 
better or worse than the original. The col- 
laborator can think up a dozen reasons that 
explain why his expert treatment didn't earn 
an acceptance. The editor reported, "We al- 
ready have one in the house", or the market 
for that type has passed, etc., etc., etc. 


One of the nastiest devices for "ducking" 
responsibility is the trick of recommending 
a writer to a vanity publisher. (Ne have in 
our files actual reports of cases where the 
critic-agent collected commissions from both 
the writer and the publisher! (We have been 
offered that kind of money, but have refus- 
ed in no uncertain terms. We never accept an 
agent's commission in the Pirst place, 5 we 
never accept commissions trom agents or pub- 
lishers in the second place. Or gifts.) One 
teacher told us, quite unabashed, once of his 
arrangement for getting his best pupils pub- 
lished in sn "author subsidized" anthology. 











Just as we do not like to recommend writ- 
ers who are not ready, or are not producing 
enough material to be profitable to en agent, 
similarly, we do not consider it ethical to 
recommend mss- with which we sre not famil- 
iar, to agents. A writer can jibeat this, of 
course, thet this is a means of cutting our 
selves in for a fee. It isnt true of course 
For how can we honestly tell the reader hd¢s 
got & ms. worth looking at, ani the author 
on the other hand, that he's got something? 


Inavery few instances, we have recommend 
ead writers to agents on their general writ- 
ing ability, carefully stivulating that the 
particular ms. has not been read. 3ut the oo 
casions when this has led to a sale are few 
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and far between. Usually, the particular ums, 
has not been sold, but the agent and writer 
have "got together” on something else. This 
only proves our contention, that the writer- 
egent relationship is a two-way one. And so 
the more writers think of it in this manner 
and act accordingly, the more they will im- 
prove their own chances for ultimate, last- 
ing success in the most difficult portion of 
writing, which is selling. We have found ov- 
er the years thet our extreme caution regu- 
larly loses us some friends, but it has in- 
creased our ability to serve both writers & 
agents. And in the final analysis, the res- 
pect with which any professional counsellor 
is held by editors and agents, is his larg- 
est stock-in-trade for really helping writ- 
ers. 


BACKGROUND FOR THE NEWS 





Elinor Brown, co-editor of The Archer, sent 
us a clip from a Cealifomia newspaper, that 
is of interest to all writers. Gist of the 
report is that an author's right to charac- 
ters he may create, was upheld by a federal 
court. Warner Brothers filmed Dashiel Hamm 
ett's "The Weltese Falcon", then claimed he 
could not sell the MC to more than one med- 
ium of entertainment. (Hammett sold further 
rights to the original novel, this time for 
a@ radio serial. Warner 3rothers claimed in- 
fringement of its rights. 





A federal court, however, ruled that ser- 
ial based on “other activities” of the nov- 
el's hero did not infringe on the movie. The 
point is that under Warner Brothers' inter- 
pretation, all stories about a popular fig- 
ure such as "Sherlock Holmes", "Ellery Queen” 
or what-have-you, could be tied up by dram- 
atization of one story, or installment. 





Drama On the Grand Scale. A news release 
reaching our desk recently told what's hap- 
pening to a new book, "Brain-Weshing In Red 
China: The Calculated Destruotion Stents 
Minds” by Edward Hunter. The title is some- 

ng to set any writer thinking! and shud- 
dering? But apparently in the relentless bat- 
tle between the free world and the slave world 
several steps are being taken. (1) even be- 
fore publication a special paper-bound edi- 
tion was ordered by our State Department for 
distribution to the peoples of the Far Kast 
(India & Indonesia, for example). (2) The 
Committee for a Free Asia is offering gratis 
copies to all Chinese students now attending 
colleges and universities in this country... 
(3) The same organization is publishing its 
own Chinese language edition for distribut- 
ion widely throughout the Far East. (4) The 
Charles E. Tuttle Co. is doing still anoth- 
er version in snglish for sale in Japan. 

















Somehow this news item stirs one's mindin 
several directions. It dramatizes the fight 
that is going on between civilization & bar- 
varianism. Whether we like it or not, we're 
right back in the last days of the Roman Er 
pire. Any talk about a truce in Korea seems 


naive and unrealistic in the face of such a 
basic struggle for survival. We have got to 
find some method for destroying war—before 
it destroys us. and the present conflict is 
not merely a question of "winning" a war. It 
is a matter of recovering our moral princi- 
ples and stamina. Of driving back, and des- 
troying utterly the ruthless and sadistic in- 
stincts in men. A job for writers there? 


We can do this only by a. long, slow, sys- 
tematic education of ourselves and the peo- 
ples of the backward countries. We must ed- 
ucate ourselves to the passionate hungers & 
elementary needs of the Asiatic hordes. at 
the same time we must educate them, raising 
them patiently, generation by generation, to 
our level of a creative, peace-loving way of 
life. Cbviously, writers can play an impor 
tent role in that dramatic story. 


In the meantime, we have to fight the de- 
laying action that will overturn the Soviet 
bid for world enslavement. We must do it in 
terms of force, the only language they com- 
prehend. But we must also do it in terms of 
maintaining our standards and extending our 
goals. Here, again, writers can play an in- 
estimable part. as you help to clarify them 
make them more inspiring to our own people & 
those waiting impatiently for liberation of 
the spirit, you help to win the great unend 
ing battle for human rights everywhere, and 
for yourself. It is at this level that tre- 
asonous treachery by greedy public officials 
and private "me firsters” appears so shock- 
ing, when viewed in acid contrast to men of 
the stamp of Capt. Kurt Carlsen. 





We must be strong physically. But we must 
be strong, too, mentally and emotionally. We 
must temper our strength with justice & in- 
nate idealism. (This article was started be 
fore Dr. Bennett's moving editorial came to 
us.) The Point 4 program has received abuse 
and ridicule. There is nothing wrong in it. 
If there is, then we had better scrap all of 
our religious missionary programs. For their 
goal is practically the same. No, it's what 
we do with our generosity and helpfulness & 
practical know-how that matters. In fairness 
to ourselves as well as those we attempt to 
help, we must be enlightened administrators. 
We must seex to be guided by those facts, & 
principles enunciated by Dr. Bennett. and we 
must demand of our friends as much as we do 
of ourselves. In New England, we know it is 
no good to help a man mow his hay, if it is 
going to make him lazy and dependent on his 
neighbors. It's only good business to aid a 
man if you help him to help himself, & stir 
up in him the creative urge to build a bet- 
ter home, a better world to live in. The a- 
bundant life comes only with hard & fruitful 
toil. Writers can do much to clarify the is 
sues and help us and our friends to be alive. 


But finally, we must love the creative, & 
stimulating life implicit in our ideals, And 
surely you writers can write of and about & 
from that well-spring of power. Try it! 
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THE "WHY" OF SINGLE VIEWPOINT 





One of the most difficult things for most 
beginning writers to learn is the necessity 
of keeping to a single viewpoint in a short 
story. The reasons why they can't or do not 
wish to ere legion. They range from inepti- 
tude to fancied artistic craftsmanship. The 
critic can only offer his opinion, and, more 
important, his experience. But the editor== 
less obliging and shorter with words, can & 
does send his rejection slip. The fact that 
he does not bother to explain why, is often 
regrettable, but nonetheless justifiable. He 
does not heve the time to, teach every writ- 
er how to practice his creft. 


The reason why in 99 cases out of 100 your 
chosen viewpoint in the story should be one 
single viewpoint is s pedestrianly practical 
one. The reeder wants to "live" the story— 
to identify himself with one of the charac- 
ters, to see and hear and feel the dramatic 
right-here-and-now action as if it were his 
own. Obviously, he cannot do this if in one 
scene he is one charsecter, in another a sec- 
ond and in a third still another cheracter. 
Full enjoyment of a story and full partioi- 
pation are the strongest arguments for that 
single viewpoint that the nasty old critics 
and textbooks are always calling for. To a- 
chieve full enjoyment and full participation 
it is almost obligatory to keep to a single 
viewpoint. At least it is very true what any 
number of reputable agents have insisted on 
repeatedly, namely, thet a writer ought al- 
ways to keep to the single viewpoint—until 
he has thoroughly mastered it. And thet, of 
course, meens until he can sell about es he 
wishes to. In other words, until he is able 
to point to ea market and then write a story 
for it thet will stick. and do this repeat- 
edly over ea period of months. 


Just for the record, let's define two im- 
portent words. VIEWPOINT: the point of view 
of that character you, the author, select as 
the MC and about whom you wish to tell this 
particular story. ANGIE OF NARRATION. Your 
point of view for telling the story. You do 
not necessarily need to be in the MC's mind 
to tell it from his viewpoint. It can be his 
story directly, or it can be his indirectly. 
Participating cheracters, or even observing 
characters who merely sit on the sidelines, 
ere capable of telling the story sbout an MC 
It is still his story and the reader thinks 
only of the MC with whom he identifies hin- 
self. Finslly, the author cen use the "fly- 
on-the-wall"” viewpoint of the suthor seeing 
all, hearing all and feeling 411 in the in- 
terest of the MC. 





This latter angle is a difficult one. The 
inexperienced writer finds it almost impos- 
sible to distinguish between an “invisible” 
author who is partially omniscient, but re- 
maining outside the story, and the unskill- 
ed one, who steps in and moves the cheract- 
ers hither anc yon eccording to his own ar- 
bitrary inclinations. Yet the first tells a 


living, emotionelized story, while the sec- 
ond merely makes flat statements abouta set 
of wooden characters. 


let me review for you the fundamentals of 
viewpoint. 1 will try to show you the easi- 
est ways of using it. If you can master the 
half-dozen or so principles lined up in the 
following paragraphs, there should never be 
any confusion in your mss. with respect to 4 
problem in viewpoint. Remember, keep youreye 
eternally on the reader. 


(1) MC'S Viewpoint. You pretend you are the 
real 30. You report in his own words and own 
thoughts exactly what you see end hear, and 
most importent of all, feel. This does not, 
of course, call for constant and continuous 
reflection by the MC about the situsetion On 
the contrary, you re-act (in your mind's eya@ 
exactly as you wouid, for exemple, when you 
go into court to explain that you were most 
certainly not speeding through en intersec- 
tion. Or when you propose to your best girl 
or prepare to settle with your wife, who is 
desirous of going to Reno. You live eccord- 
ing to the naturel lews of human existence, 
the best scene you can create. 


(A) Subjective to yourself. You go inside 
your own mind. You reflect, when the dremat 
ic action stirs and stimulates you. You do 
and ect and plen the best you know how. 





(B) Objective to all others. You never go 
inside the other characters. You face them, 
just as you woulda in real life. You listen, 
observe, picx up crumbs of information, and 
interpret them as you would in real life. In 
dramatic, realistic scenes you try to fight 
for and achieve the goals you have set out to 
gain. 





(2) Participating Charscter's Viewpoint. The 
same rules apply here as in e angle. 
The difference lies in that word "angle". A 
cheracter outside the MC is telling the sto 
ry instead of the MC. T€ is still the latt- 
er's story, but we've shifted the angle, to 
get a better perspective. A modest man cart 
recount a hero's deed, or tell what hsappen- 
ed after he died. Sometimes more suspense is 
created if a cheracter who does not know ev 
erything st first, tells the story. Bear in 
mind the (A) and (B) factors. Now you cango 
into the story-teller's mind, but not thatof 
the MC! 


(3) Observing Cherecter's Vierpoint. You've 
moved one step neerer the sidelines. Again, 
the same rules of (A) and (3) apply. 





(A) Observing Character visible. He tells 
the story at the time it happens. He is on 
the stage, but he taxes no part. Again, the 
angle end the perspective is what counts. 





(B) Observing Character invisible. Now he 
is indepenacent of time and place. He may be 
telling the story years after it happeneda.. 
de is freer than in the previous engles. He 











REWRITE 


HOW TO WRITS AN INTERVIEW 





From the editorial viewpoint the interview 
is one of the most popular forms of the fea- 
ture article. It has everything that a good 
feature needs to attract attention. It has 
color, human interest and is almost without 
exception readable. Men and women everywhere 
like to read about how other folk have suc- 
ceeded and what they can do and like. Dale 
Carnegie once gave expression to the univer- 
sa ormula in the theme of one of his most 
popular books, "Little known fects about well 
known people and well known facts about lit- 
le known people”. 


The first job therefore, in writing an in- 
terview is to ask yourself why you are get- 
ting it. What makes it newsworthy, interest- 
ing, important? It may be that the prospect 
has done something that lends him on Page l. 
Or he may simply be a Personality temporar- 
ily residing in your community. His job in 
life may be unusual; perhaps he is about to 
give a famous series of lectures, attend an 
important conference. It may even be that a 
feature editor is hard up for copy or knows 
your man is always good for a story. 


At any rate the reason why you seek an in- 
terview will be the basis for your lead. To 
the degree that you can build this up legit- 
imately without making it seem forced, your 
story will take on a fine spire of meaning, 
and will pique your readers’ interest. The 
skilled feature writer unobtrusively "sells" 
his reader throughout every piece he writes 
But he is especially careful both in a lead 
and in the first two or three paragraphs, to 
advance by implication cogent reasons why the 
article is a "must" and should be read. If 
he does it well, this bit of technical arti- 
fice has the double advantage of hooking not 
only the ultimate reader, but also the edi- 
tor when he considers whether or not to run 
the piece. 


The actual writing of an interview is the 
least of your worries. Although it may fre- 
quently involve the exercise of considerable 
imagination and the niceties of weighing the 
varying dramatic values of your material, I 
can assure you that much of the real work is 
done before you ever even see the interview 
subject. You should of course look himup in 
"Who's Who?" and read any newspsper clipsor 
other material that is available. If he has 
published books, you should at least make a 
careful study of their sequence and relation 
to his work and the probable line your sto- 
ry will take. (In this regard it is wise to 
keep an open mind until the very end as tos 
good means of angling your story. Let your 
unfolding interest in the subject suggest it) 
And you ought to try so far as possible, to 
understand the background and proper relation 
to the world in which he and you live. It's 
impossible, of course, to become an expert, 
or to achieve the sense of perspective that 
goes with it, in a number of widely separate 
fields in a comparatively short time. You can 


though, be an intelligent reporter who asks 
sensible questions and adds up the facts in 
@ practical manner. 


Good interviewing requires concentration, 
quick thinking and an agreeable manner. Plan 
any interview as carefully as you may in ad- 
vance, you will nevertheless be called upon 
to alter the order and character of the ques- 
tions you hed planned to ask. The trick is to 
study your man, and show him as quickly as is 
possible that youres responsible and intelli- 
gent reporter; that your aim is to learn and 
present his ideas to the public as squarely 
with the facts as you can. Every interviewee 
will present a different problem. Some will 
be friendly, others pompous or wish to have 
you flatter them. Some will be downright un 
friendly or suspicious; perhaps they've had 
an unfortunate experience with some earlier 
interviewer, who was an incompetent. What- 
ever the facts, it is up to you to manage a 
smooth interview. If you can win their res- 
pect and confidence, they open up and trust 
you. In that cease the battle is half-won. 


You will have to quickly size up the sit- 
uation. Some interviewees tend to become gar 
rulous. It is up to you to steer the conver 
sation along the lines you wish to develop. 
You must get all the facts you want and get 
them usually the first and only time. Some 
of the men and women you interview are busy 
folk; you must use the time they give youas 
efficiently as possible. and if they simply 
won't talk, you have got to crack them open 
somehow. (I once got a great publisher to be 
decent by embarrassing him and making himas 
mad as a wet hen in front of his business as 
sociates. That was a desperate last resort, 
but it worked. It might not under different 
circumstances.) But it is vital that whatev 
er the conditions you understand what facts 
you need, and that you get them. 


Finally, you must possess the imagination 
and the intelligence to use the material you 
have collected, to the best advantage. Your 
duty is not only to tell a drematic or inter 
esting story, but also to inform the public 
about whatever matter the interview is con- 
cerned with. In a sense you are a fact-find- 
er and the general reading public will form 
its opinion as a result of what you write.A 
flippant, irresponsible manner besides being 
extremely irritating to the thoughtful read- 
er, can do irreparable harm, because it can 
misinform him and give hime very biassed or 
prejudiced opinion. A careful, experienced, 
constructively minded feature writer can be 
a real force for good in his community. He 
can exert as much, if not more, influence as 
the strongest editorial writer. This is be- 
cause like the news reporter, he is dealing 
with the actual materials of life. and par- 
ticularly in the interview he is giving ac- 
tive expression to the views of one or more 
members of the community. That is why ea good 
reporter always remains self-effasive, try- 
ing to present to the best of his abilty the 
picture of his subject, and not his own. 





